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of Belgium in 1914. As the hideous struggle con-
tinued, bringing increasing misery to England and
without the probability of the North ever assert-
ing its superiority, the clamour to intervene in
the struggle along with France and Russia grew
ever more insistent. The " upper classes " were
in favour of America splitting up, while the middle
class Radicals and working men were " North-
erners.*9 What exactly constituted " correct neu-
trality " was a problem of great difficulty. On the
whole it may be said that the attitude of the
British Government was " correct/* and Lord
Russell {as Lord John had now become) was, in
effect, less ** Southern" than might have been
expected; even Palmerston, in spite of what
Gladstone afterwards said, never really expressed
any very strong Southern sympathies in public.
Gladstone at any rate never desired to ** split up
the Union/5 the continuance of which he thought
essential, if we were to retain the loyalty of
Canada. On the other hand, the son of the
Liverpool slave-owner had to a considerable extent
emotional sympathies with the "Sir Charles
Burrells, the Sir William Joliffes, the Sir Charles
Knighdeys, and the Sir Edward Kerrisons" of
Virginia, rather than with the bustling industrials
of the North. This emotional sympathy with the
Conservative South, combined with a firm belief
that it must eventually be able to assert its inde-
pendence, led Mm into a course of action of which
he wrote in 1896;